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“The Pan-American Cannan. 


The most important event of the past month in 
the international political world has been the meeting 
of the third International American Conference at 
Rio Janeiro. The Conference is scheduled to close 
by the first of September, but the probabilities are 
that it will continue a month or two longer. Its 
predecessor, which met at Mexico City in the winter 
of 1901-2, sat from the 22d of October to the 31st 
of January, and the first one, held at Washington in 
1889-90, was several weeks longer. 

The Rio Conference opened at 8 o'clock in the 
evening on the 23d of last month. Its meeting is 
described by the dispatches as the greatest inter- 
national event that Rio Janeiro has ever known. 
The Pavilion of St. Louis, brought home from the 
Louisiana Purchase Exposition and set up in the 
Brazilian capital, is the place of meeting. The 
building is in the midst of the gardens overlooking 
the bay. Thousands of persons, gathered in the 
brilliantly illuminated gardens, cheered the delegates 
as they entered, and the warships in the harbor threw 
their searchlights upon the building making it almost 
as light as day. 





The Brazilian Minister of Fesion Affairs, Baron 
de Rio-Branco, opened the Conference. In his ad- 
dress of welcome he emphasized the great importance 
of the meeting and referred to the re-establishment 
of peace in Central America through the efforts of 
President Roosevelt and President Diaz of Mexico, 
to both of whom the Conference voted its hearty 
thanks. The Brazilian Ambassador at Washington, 
Joaquim Nabuco, was chosen president of the Con- 
ference, and Baron de Rio-Branco and Secretary 
Root honorary presidents. 

It is too early yet to make any accurate estimate 
of the work that will actually be accomplished. The 
committees have been appointed and are already at 
their labors. Hon. William I. Buchanan, the head of 
the American delegation, is chairman of the Commit- 
tee on the Drago Doctrine, considered the most im- 
portant committee of the Conference. Prof. Paul S. 
Reinsch of the University of Wisconsin (named in 
pldce of President Edmund J. James whose health 
would not permit him to go) is chairman of the 
Committee on Commercial Relations; Prof. Leo S. 
Rowe of the University of Pennsylvania, chairman 
of the Committee on Codification of Laws; Ex-Judge 
Montagu of Virginia, chairman of the Committee 
on Patents; Hon. Julio Larrinaga, Porto Rican 
Commissioner to the United States, chairman of the 
Committee on Sanitation; Hon. Van Leer Polk of 
Tennessee, chairman of the Committee on Publica- 
tions and General Welfare; and Mr. Buchanan, 
chairman of the Committee on Rules and Credentials. 

This gives a large number of the important chair- 
manships to the United States Commissioners, and 
our delegates are also reported to have the most 
prominent position on the floor. This is all due 
doubtless to the great courtesy of the president and 
of the delegates from the other governments, and to 
their respect for our country, and has no other mean- 
ing. It will, however, give our delegation large 
influence in the deliberations, which we are sure they 
will use wisely and beneficently, as they are men of 
exceptional character and high and disinterested 
motives. Mr. Buchanan, the chairman, was also 
head of our delegation to the Mexican Conference in 
1901-02, and probably understands and appreciates 
South America better than any other citizen of this 
country. 

The subjects before the Conference are: “ Reorgan- 
ization of the Bureau of American Republics” 
“ Codification of International Laws” ; « Arbitration, 
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with Special Reference to the coming Hague Con- 
ference”; “Uniform Regulations as to Patents and 
Trade Marks”; * Uniform Customs and Port Regu- 
lation”; “ Uniform Regulations as to Copyrights ” ; 
“Uniform Sanitary and Quarantine Regulations ” ; 
“International Recognition of Professional Diplo- 
mas ;” the “ Pan-American Railway Project”; “« De- 
velopment of International Intercourse through 
Steamship Lines, a Pan-American Bank, ete.” ; and 
the « Drago Doctrine.” 

This is a large program, and will require the 
individual and united wisdom of the distinguished 
members of the Conference to work out the details 
of the various subjects in just and practicable meas- 
ures. Most of these matters have come over from 
the former Pan-American Congresses, and have had 
the long and careful study of at least a considerable 
proportion of the delegates now at Rio Janeiro. 
Real progress toward the final disposition of several 
of them may therefore be expected. The treaty for 
the submission of all questions of pecuniary claims 
to the Hague Court will, we hope, be renewed for 
another five years or longer. Something, we trust, 
will be done toward furthering the admission of all 
the Latin-American countries as parties to the Hague 
Convention, which ought to have taken place ere 
now, in accordance with the vote of adherence at 
Mexico City. The Drago Doctrine, that debts due 
citizens of foreign countries should never be collected 
by those governments by force, ought to receive the 
unanimous and cordial approval of the Conference, 
so as to make it a part of American policy and ulti- 
mately of international law. The Pan-American 
railway scheme, which has already made much prog- 
ress, will be further advanced by the Rio Conference, 
the members of the committee appointed at Mexico 
having been by courtesy admitted to the sessions. 

But whatever of a positive character the Confer- 
ence may or may not do, the greatest service which 
it can possibly do toward the closer union and deeper 
and more intelligent mutual friendship of all parts of 
this hemisphere will have been rendered by the mere 
fact of its meeting and patient and careful delibera- 
tion upon the great questions of commerce, trans- 
portation, sanitation, etc., which concern alike the 
whole sisterhood of American states. Such a meet- 
ing, seriously gathered, focalizes and centralizes the 
attention and interest of all Americans. The dele- 
gates composing the conference think and speak and 
act, for the time being, not as citizens of their vari- 
ous countries, but as Pan-Americans, having common 
interests, common hopes and aspirations, common 
difficulties and dangers. And so are we all, through 
such a congress, brought to think and speak and act 
as Pan-Americans. And that will do us all and all 
our countries good, and lift us to higher planes of 
living and doing, to larger views of patriotism, and 
of the place and mission of our beloved countries. 
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This third Pan-American Congress could not 
therefore better and more worthily fulfill its mission, 
and . perform its supremest service for the future 
weal of all America and Americans, and for all the 
world moreover, than by recommending to the gov- 
ernments represented an agreement making the 
International American Conference a permanent 
organization, to meet hereafter automatically and 
periodically for the self-same purposes for which the 
three Pan-American Congresses have already been 
held. This purpose seems to be involved in the 
proposed reorganization of the Bureau of American 
Republics, and we hope that the distinguished states- 
men and diplomats gathered at Rio may see clearly 
the ripeness of the time and of All-American affairs 
for the taking of this great step. 


The London Interparliamentary 
Conference. 


The cable dispatches indicate that the fourteenth 
Conference of the Interparliamentary Union, which 
opened in London July 23, was perhaps the most 
important meeting which the Union has ever held, 
that at St. Louis in 1904 under the auspices of our 
government not excepted. We hope to give fuller 
details of the work and conclusions of the Confer- 
ence in a subsequent issue. 

The Conference was held in the Palace of West- 
minster with a very large attendance of delegates 
from the national groups. Lord Weardale (Philip 
Stanhope), who has been a prominent figure in the 
British Group, was chosen president. 

The British Prime Minister, Sir Henry Campbell- 
Bannerman, welcomed the Conference at the open- 
ing session, in a speech which awakened great en- 
thusiasm. He declared that King Edward had 
always been a great advocate of peace, and that 
the British government was in entire sympathy 
with the object of the Conference. Count Apponyi 
of Hungary, one of the leaders of the Union, char- 
acterized the Premier’s speech as “a direct message 
from King Edward” and moved that the following 
telegram be sent the King: “The Interpazrlia- 
mentary Conference has received the King’s adhe- 
sion with profound gratitude. May he long be 
spared to promote the welfare of his people and 
the cause of international peace.” The members 
of the Conference afterwards, on the King’s invita- 
tion, visited him at Windsor. 

This participation of the Prime Minister of the 
British Empire,— one might almost say the per- 
sonal participation of the King himself, is what 
gives this London meeting its extraordinary sig- 
nificance. It puts the whole international peace 
movement in a position of vantage and strength 
which, fast as it has progressed, it has never before 
occupied. 
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Another striking feature of the meeting was the 
appearance for the first time in an Interparlia- 
mentary Conference of representatives from Russia. 
These came from the Douma, in which a group had 
been constituted. Though the Douma was dissolved 
by the Czar while the Conference was still going on, 
these delegates, though proposing to go home, were 
prevailed upon to remain and take part in the pro- 
ceedings, as they certainly had a right to do, under 
the constitution of the Union, which allows ex- 
members of parliaments to remain members. 
Prince Hilkoff, one of the Russians, a former min- 
ister of railways, was appointed a member of the 
Executive Council of the Union. We are not dis- 
posed to lay over-stress on the Prime Minister's 
ejaculation, in a sudden access of euthusiasm, * La 
Douma est morte! Vive la Douma!” (The 
Douma is dead! Long live the Douma') but the 
actual presence of representatives from the first 
Russian parliament, whom Sir Henry especially 
greeted, is an event of very large omen. We do 
not need to point out what it signifies for the 
future. That is known to everybody who thinks 
and who takes any comprehensive view of the his- 
tory which is now making. 

Mr. Bryan’s presence appears to have added both 
to the interest and value of the Conference. Though 
four years a member of our House of Representa- 
tives he is nut technically entitled to membership 
in the Interparliamentary Union, as he did not 
belong to it when he was in Congress. He was 
admitted by a special rule adopted by the Execu- 
tive Council providing for the admission of such 
eminent men as the Union might like to have 
associated with it. 

Mr. Bryan’s amendment to the proposed model 
arbitration treaty reported by the special Commit- 
tee appointed at Brussels last year was most im- 
portant. He had already urged the principle of 
the amendment in the remarkable speech which he 
delivered at the Fourth of July dinner of the 
American Society, in which he said: «I venture to 
suggest that the world’s peace would be greatly 
promoted by an agreement among the leading 
nations that no declaration of war should be made 
until the submission of the question in controversy 
to an impartial court for investigation, each nation 
reserving the right to accept or reject the decision.” 
Believing that such a course would “in almost 
every instance insure an amicable settlement,” he 
proposed the amendment above alluded to, which 
was unanimously adopted and was as follows: 


“If a disagreement should occur between contracting 
parties, which in the terms of the proposed arbitration 
treaty need not be submitted to arbitration, they shall, 
before declaring war or engaging in any hostilities what- 
ever, submit the question to the Hague Court, or some 
other impartial international tribunal, for investigation 
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and report, each party reserving the right to act inde- 
pendently afterward.” 

The model arbitration treaty presented by the 
Committee was further amended, on motion of 
Hon. T. E. Burton, of Ohio, so as to include as 
subjects of arbitration questions relating to consular 
and diplomatic privilege and the collection of debts. 
The draft of treaty was then adopted, considerably 
modified from the form in which it had been pre- 
sented by the American delegation at Brussels last 
year. It will be presented to the coming Hague 
Conference. 

In the matter of a periodic congress of the na- 
tions and the codification of international law, 
which had also been referred at Brussels to a 
special Commission, the following proposals were 
adopted and will also go to the Hague Conference : 


“First. That it would be advantageous to give the 
Hague Conference a more permanent influence in the 
organized functions of diplomacy, and that the Powers 
should agree in establishing periodical meetings of the 
Conference. 

“Second. That in naming their representatives to 
the second Hague Conference the Powers may usefully 
give them instructions to ascertain the best means of 
constituting a consultative commission charged with the 
duty of preparing the codification and development of 
international law.” 

The great subjects of a general treaty of obli- 
gatory arbitration and of a regular congress of 
the nations, which have received such strong and 
widespread support for the past two years, are, 
therefore, to come before the next Hague Con- 
ference, supported by the immense weight of this 
body of more than two thousand members of the 
parliaments of the different nations. This does not 
absolutely insure favorable action at The Hague, but 
it does insure serious, thorough consideration, and 
of the practical outcome there can be little doubt. 

The subject of limitation of armaments was also 
before the London Conference, introduced by Mr. 
d’Estournelles de Constant, heal of the French 
delegation, in an excellent address in which he re- 
iterated some of the strong points of his two memo- 
rable speeches in the French Senate on this subject. 
But comment on the action taken on this matter we 
must leave till we have fuller cletails of the meeting 
than the cable has brought. 

sistas ae 

We greatly regret that, from using an imperfect 
copy of the Mohonk Conference platform in our last 
issue, the action of the Conference in unanimously 
approving the proposal of the Massachusetts State 
Board of Trade for the neutralization of the Atlantic 
trade routes failed to appear. We print this month 
the excellent speech of Hon. L. E. Chamberlain of 
Brockton, Mass., which led to the action of the 
Conference. 
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The Little Central American War. 

It is not usual to have a war, and have it all over, 
two the 
But that is about what has occurred in Central 
We have been treated to one 


between successive issues of ADVOCATE OF 
PEACE, 
America the past month. 
of those miserable conflicts, now much rarer than formerly, 
in Latin America, which would not be worth the trouble 
to record were it not for the conditions out of which 
they spring. 

It has not been easy to find out what it was about. 
One of those revolutions without which a few of our 
South and Central American neighbors do not yet seem 
able to live broke out in Guatemala in May. It seems 
to have grown out of either the irregularity of the presi- 
dential election or the unwillingness of a faction that the 
president should continue in office longer. Expeditions 
were worked up and went from Salvador to aid the revo- 
lutionists. Various engagements took place between the 
Guatemalan troops and the revolutionists, the fighting, 
according to reports, being very stubborn and savage. 

As a consequence of the entrance of (iuatemalan 
troops into her territory, Salvador formally entered the 
conflict, and the war became international. Honduras 
became involved also with Salvador, because of the 
aggression of Guatemalan troops upon her territory, and 
the war seemed on the point of involving the whole 
northen part if not the whole of Central America. Bad 
blood was up, and death and destruction were ready to 
walk abroad. 

At this juncture President Roosevelt, through the 
United States Ministers to Guatemala and Salvador, 
tendered the good oftices of our government with a view 
to restore peace. His efforts were warmly seconded by 
the Mexican government. The three Central American 
governments, in response to these friendly overtures and 
apparently alarmed at the thought of a bitter and costly 
war, were induced to agree to an armistice, which began 
on the morning of July 19. Their representatives met 
on the United States Cruiser “ Marblehead,” on the high 
seas off the Guatemalan coast, in the presence of the 
On the 20th, after 


a spirited discussion, terms of peace were agreed to and 


American and Mexican diplomats. 


a treaty signed, and the peace commissioners were landed 
on their respective coasts that evening and the next 
morning. ‘That was very quick work, especially in the 
matter of a war. 

We notice that our friend, Senator Gamboa of Mexico, 
who has attended two recent Mohonk Arbitration Con- 
ferences, who is a member of the Hague Court and is 
now Minister to the Central American States, was one 
of the Mexican representatives at the Conference, and 
that he did excellent work in bringing about an agree- 


ment. Perhaps he will be able to do still more valuable 
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service in inducing the Central Americans to quit their 
syuabbling and fighting and to live in peace and order 
like decent human beings. 

The articles of peace provided for the withdrawal of 
the armies in three days, for disarmament in eight days, 
for exchange of prisoners and release of political 
prisoners, for the negotiation of a treaty of friendship, 
commerce and navigation within two months, and that 
any difficulties over the treaty and all future concrete 
complaints between the three countries shall be sub- 
mitted to the arbitration of the Presidents of the United 
States and of Mexico. Let us hope that this admirable 
form of settlement may prove effective in preventing 
any such conflict in the future. 

It is certainly a most encouraging thing that the govern- 
ments of both the United States and Mexico are so ad- 
vanced and strong in the general spirit of peacemaking 
as to have been able, by purely peaceful methods, to 
arrest this conflict before it assumed large proportions. 
The spirit in which they acted, a spirit which is now 
rapidly permeating the whole body of civilized nations, 
represents an immense advance over the day when na- 
tions looked on, perhaps in satisfied silence, and allowed 
two of their sister nations to fight to the bitter end. The 
prevention of war is hereafter to be one of the chief con- 
cerns and chief glories of the governments of states. 

It is germane, also, to remark that the new spirit is 
pervading the Latin-American peoples perhaps as rapidly, 
In many of them revolutions 
International war is 


in a way, as any others. 
are practically a thing of the past. 
now comparatively rare among them, and in arbitration 
agreements they are in general at the very front. 
Orderly methods of government are in most of them 
taking the place of the dictatorships of the past, and there 
s reason to believe that in a decade or two they 
will not disgrace themselves any more by such episodes 
as that of which we have been writing. 


Peace Work at the American Institute 
of Instruction. 

For the first time in its seventy-six years of history 
the American Institute of Instruction, at its meeting at 
New Haven the 9th-12th of July, took up in a serious 
way the subject of peace instruction in the public schools. 
The session devoted to this subject, in the Department 
of Peace Instruction, of which Mrs. Lucia Ames Mead, 
Chairman of the Arbitration and Peace Committee of 
the National Council of Women, had been asked to take 
charge, was perhaps the best attended of any of the 
department meetings, the room assigned having to be 
given up for a larger hall. 

An admirable paper on the teaching of history was 
presented by Dr. William A. Mowry, author of several 
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books of school history, and a member of the Committee 
of three appointed by the American Peace Society in 
1905 to investigate the subject of history-teaching in the 
public schools in reference to peace and war. A clear 
and interesting address on the significance of the Hague 
Court and on the celebration of the 18th of May in the 
schools .was made by Mrs. Fannie Fern Andrews, a 
member of the board of Directors of the American 
Peace Society. An address on patriotism, criticising 
the superficial and jingoistic spirit which is often taken 
for patriotism, was made by Prof. Arthur M. Wheeler, 
of the Chair of History in Yale. Mrs. Mead, among 
other things, called attention to the unfortunateness of 
the enormous naval display to be made next year at 
the Jamestown Exposition and to the fact that during a 
period in which our population has increased twenty 
fold our expenditures on armaments have increased two 
hundred fold. 

At one of the evening sessions President Faunce of 
Brown University gave an eloquent and impressive ad- 
dress on the “ Educating of the People for International 
Arbitration,” in line with the tenor of his Mohonk 
speech given in our July issue. 

Two resolutions introduced by Mrs. Andrews were 
adopted, first by the Department meeting and afterwards 
by the Institute in full session, declaring in substance 
that all teaching should be permeated by the peace spirit, 
and that a committee be appointed to prepare a plan for 
organizing the teachers of the country for an active cam- 
paign of peace instruction in the schools. The follow- 
ing persons, all of whose support had been pledged 
beforehand, were named on the committee: Dr. Nathan 
C. Schaeffer, Superintendent of Public Instruction for 
Pennsylvania and president this year of the National 
Educational Association; Hon. Walter E. Ranger, Su- 
perintendent of Public Instruction for Rhode Island and 
president of the American [nstitute of Instruction; Dr. 
William A. Mowry, Dr. Homer B. Sprague, chair- 
man of the Committee of three of the American Peace 
Society mentioned above; Principal George I. Puring- 
ton, of the State Normal School, Farmington, Me.; Mrs. 
Lucia Ames Mead and Mrs. Fannie Fern Andrews. 
This committee is to make report both to the American 
Institute of Instruction and to the National Educational 
Association, the president of which, Dr. Schaeffer, is to 
introduce into his inaugural address at the next meeting 
the subject of arbitration and peace instruction in the 
public schools. 

The teachers at the New Haven meeting, of whom 
there were seven or eight hundred, are reported to have 
shown, at least many of them, enthusiastic interest in 
the subject. There is little doubt, so one of the mem- 
bers of the committee writes, that practically the entire 
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body of public school teachers of the country may easily 
be brought to throw their influence and that of their 
positions in support of the movement for international 
peace, through what may reasonably be considered the 
most powerful agency at command, that of the training 
of the young in proper ideas and feelings about the rela- 
We shall 


expect great and lasting results from what was inangrated 


tions of nations and peoples to each other. 


at New Haven, as well as from the movement begun in 
1905 for the keeping of the 18th of May as Peaee Day 
in the schools. 


The Japan Peace Society. 


May 18, the anniversary of the opening of the Hague 
Conference in 1899, was commemorated in Tokyo by 
the completion of the organization of the “Japan Peace 


” 


Society,” of which we have spoken in previous numbers. 
The first hour of the meeting was given to the presenta- 
tion of the “History of the Peace Movement” by Dr. 
A. Oltmans, professor in the Presbyterian College, and 
to the theme, “ Why I Am Interested in the Peace 
Movement,” by Judge Watanabe, chief of the Tokyo 
Court. Both addresses were able presentations, and 
will be printed and circulated by the Society. 
Watanabe declared himself to be interested in the peace 


movement as a Christian, as a lawyer and as a citizen of 


Judge 


Japan. 

The Board of Directors of the new Society is 
composed of one judge, two college presidents, two 
members of parliament, one bishop, one lawyer, two 
pastors, one business man, one Y. M. C, A. secretary, 
and three educational missionaries. The officers of the 
Society are: President, Judge Watanabe, Chief of the 
Tokyo Court; Vice-President, Dr. K. Ibuka, President 
of the Presbyterian College; Recording Secretaries, 
Hon. Sho Nemoto, M. P., and Professor E. W. Clement, 
Academy ; Corresponding Secre- 
of the Tokyo Bar, and Gilbert 
Friends’ Mission; Treasurers, T. 


principal of Duncan 
taries, K. Hirazawa, 
Bowles, head of the 
Watase, a business man, and Dr. A. Oltmans, professor 
in the Presbyterian College. Such a group of directors 
and officers ought to make any organization sure of suc- 
Committees on Membership, on Literature, and 


undertake the 


cess. 


on a Lecture Bureau were chosen to 
actual work of the Society. 
the press and the platform. 
of the leading Tokyo dailies are heartily supporting the 


with the Society. 


It is proposed to use both 
The editors-in-chief of two 
movement, though not connected 
Though little effort has yet been put forth to secure 
members, the Society starts out with a membership of 
eighty, most of whom are leaders of thought, and some 
of whom have already become real and powerful prophets 


of peace. 
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We repeat what we said in a previous issue, that there 
is nothing in the whole circle of the peace movement 
more important and more promising at the moment than 
this new work in Japan. It has started at the strategic 
moment, when “militarism is every day making strong 
efforts to tighten its grip upon the nation.” Our friends 
out there, who are among the ablest and most influential 
men in the Japanese Empire, deserve our profoundest 
interest and sympathy in the great but necessarily difti- 
cult work which they have undertaken ; and we ought to 
make the sympathy metallic. Will not our friends in 
this country see that the American Peace Society re- 
ceives the means with which to support this new Jap- 
anese work as it ought to be supported for the next year 
or two to make it a permanent success for the future ? 
A thousand dollars, as we have said before, would be 
none too much for us to put into it. The new Japan 
may easily be made one of the foremost agencies in 


establishing on an enduring basis the peace of the world. 


a 

Editorial Notes. 

Arrangements are now practically com- 
pleted for the Fifteenth Universal Peace 
Congress, which will open at Milan, Italy, 
on the 15th It will be held under the 
patronage of a distinguished Committee of Honor, of 
which the Italian Minister of Foreign Affairs, Signor 
Tomaso Tittoni, is the president, and the Marquis Ettore 
Ponti, Mayor of Milan, the secretary. The first session 
will be held at 9 o’clock Saturday morning, September 
15, in the large Hall of the Villa Reale, in the Public 


The Milan 
Peace Congress. 


of September. 


Garden. The Congress will be opened by an address of 


welcome by the Mayor of the city. The members of 
the Congress will be given a banquet by the Municipality 
of Milan, and there will be fétes and receptions, and 
a Garden Party at the Villa Reale. During their stay 
at Milan the members of the Congress will have free 
admission to the museums and art galleries of the city. 
There will be reduced rates on all the Italian railways. 
Our Italian friends have gone to great pains to prepare 
Milan, the 
headquarters of the Lombard Peace Union, is the chief 


the way for a large and successful meeting. 


centre of the peace movement in Italy, and our colleagues 
Moneta at their head, 
deserve the reward of a large and influential Congress. 
We beiieve they will have it. The Simplon Exposition, 
with the beautiful Peace Pavilion and Exhibit, will, 
doubtless, much increase the attendance. 


there, with the veteran E. T. 


Good delega- 
tions are expected from all the countries of Western and 
Southern Europe. We cannot say yet how large a 
number will go from this country. The American Peace 
Society will have five or more representatives, and other 
peace societies and organizations interested in the move- 
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ment are expected to send a number of delegates. 
Under the distinguished patronage of the Italian national 
government and the municipal government of Milan, the 
Congress will necessarily add much strength and prestige 
to the peace movement throughout the peninsula and, 
indeed, all Southern Europe. We print on another page, 
in English, the circular letter which the Committee on 
Organization has sent out to all the peace societies. 





At the Red Cross Congress, which has 
Opposed the ’ 
Pp Geneva, 


sions 
Martens’ Proposal ones at 


closed its 
Martens, delegate from 


just 
Frederick de 
tussia and president of one of the committees, presented 
the following proposition : 

“The contracting states agree to refer to the Perma- 
nent Court of Arbitration at The Ilague all the disagree- 
ments which shall arise between them relative to the 
interpretation of the stipulations of the present conven- 
tion, unless the circumstances make this impracticable.” 

This proposition, if the dispatches are to be trusted, 
was strongly opposed by the representatives of the 
United States, who contended that the articles of the 
new convention should be so precise and definite as to 
render any special interpretation needless. All the dele- 
gates from the Latin American States and those from 
Great Britain took the same ground. This strikes us as 
a very curious position. The articles of any convention 
ought of course to be made as clear and unequivocal as 
it is possible to make them. But experience shows that 
misunderstandings are likely to arise in the application 
and interpretation of any treaty or convention however 
carefully drawn. Mr. de Martens’ proposition seems to 
us, therefore, to have been a most appropriate and even 
essential one, and we are sorry that the delegates from 
the United States and the other American governments 
did not give it their ready and cordial support. Their 
opposition must not, however, be interpreted as signify- 
ing any wish to discredit the Hague Court, which our 
government has done so much to support and make 





successful. 

ew At a recent meeting of the Board of 
Among Directors of the American Peace Society, 
Workingmen. 64» the motion of Mrs. Lucia Ames Mead, 


it was decided to create a special auxiliary committee 
for peace propaganda among workingmen. A nominat- 
ing committee was appointed to select the persons to 
serve on this Committee and to outline a plan of work. 
The nominating committee has just finished its work, 
and the Committee on Propaganda among Working- 
men is constituted as follows: Chairman, Mr. James 
Duncan, Quincy, Mass., Vice-president of the American 
Federation of Labor; Secretary, Mr. John F. Tobin 
246 Summer Street, Boston, President of the American 
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Boot and Shoe Workers’ Union; Mr. Henry Abra- 
hams, 11 Appleton Street, Boston; Mr. Robert A. 
Woods, 20 Union Park Street, Boston; Edwin D. 
Mead, 20 Beacon Street, Boston; Samuel Gompers, 423 
G Street, N. W., Washington, D. C.; John Mitchell, 
Indianapolis, Ind.; Miss Jane Addams, Hull House, 
Chicago; and Miss Mary E. Hawley, John Crerar 
Library, Chicago. The plan of work contemplates 
the securing of resolutions from organized bodies of 
working men in favor of action by the coming Hague 
Conference to secure: (1) Limitation of armaments 
as proposed by the House of Commons. (2) A general 
arbitration treaty for all the powers. (3) Exemp- 
tion of unoffending private property from capture at 
sea in time of war. (4) Provision for a regular world 
assembly to meet at stated intervals. The work of 
the Committee will further be directed toward impres- 
sing upon working men, by means of lectures and 
literature, the evil social and economic effects of rivalry 
of armaments, the promotion of better international rela- 
tions through friendly intercourse and correspondence, 
the holding of national conferences for the thorough 
discussion of the various aspects of the peace problem, 
etc. The Committee is a strong one, the members are 
in earnest, and much is expected from the efforts which 
they are to undertake. 





On the 16th of July the Georgia House 
of Representatives, on the motion of Hon. 
George W. Williams, unanimously adopted 
a set of resolutions two of which were as follows: 


Georgia House 
Resolutions. 


«“ Resolved, That general treaties of arbitration should 
be negotiated by the United States with all nations, 
granting jurisdiction to the International Court at The 
Hague over as many classes of controversies as the other 
contracting power in each case can be induced to transfer 
from the test of war to the trial by courts of justice. 

« Resolved, That the United States should declare in 
favor of a Permanent International Congress containing 
Representatives from every nation, to assemble periodic- 
ally and automatically, for the purpose of suggesting 
such changes in the law of nations and in the method 
of its administration as the current of events may make 
desirable and practicable.” 

These resolutions, to which the request is added to 
the State’s Senators and Representatives in Congress to 
lend all their support toward bringing about the objects 
aimed at, place Georgia in the front rank of the States 
which are throwing their influence in favor of a better 
international order, more in harmony with the present 
attainments of civilization. There is no doubt that all 
the State Legislatures would take action in favor of 
a Permanent International Congress and a general arbi- 
tration treaty among the nations, as those of Georgia, 
Massachusetts, Iowa, etc., have done, if only some inter- 
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ested Representative or Senator would see that the sub- 
ject is clearly and intelligently presented to them. 





In his remarkable speech at the great 
demonstration at Manchester, England, on 
June 23, over the Liberal victory in the 
recent election, John Burns, a member of the new 


Cabinet, said : 

“Tn the last ten years you have spent £500,000,000 in 
war, sixty per cent. more than you spent in the previous 
ten years. It has all gone in waste and war, jobbery 
ard robbery, nothing but loss, depression and misery 
money that could have been better spent. Friends, may 
I give you a comparison? It has taken 25,000 munici- 
palities in the United Kingdom one hundred years to 
spend £500,000,000 on two thousand gas works, water 
works, markets, tramways, and electric light undertak- 
ings — one hundred years to spend £500,000,000 on all 
that makes a profit and all of which is a valuable asset 
for the comfort and convenience of the community. 
And in ten years under Mr. Balfour you have wasted as 
much money as this country in one hundred years has 
spent in making it, with all its faults, the best governed 
country in the world. 

“Then, if we had had that money, look at the soul- 
destroying slums effaced, look at the houses built, look 
at the furniture made, the homes endowed and sustained 
by work ; look at the families endowed with health, the 
paupers unmade, the tramps rescued, the vagrancy pre- 
vented, if we had had the spending of that money. I 
tell you frankly that unless we get a reduction of the 
army, a reduction even of the navy,— unless we get 
economy,— you cannot get rural housing, small holdings, 
Irish cottages, English homesteads, Scotch Crofters Acts, 
or the opening up of the land, which is one of the best 
solutions for unemployment. What is more, without 
economy we cannot see that the total work now done by 
many who are overworked will be redistributed over a 
larger number in better proportion. We want economy 
because we need money, and we cannot get amelioration 
without both. May I say, sitting next to the President 
of the Board of Trade, next to the Under Secretary for 
the Colonies, and speaking as I do for my own depart- 
ment, which is intimately associated with the domestic 
life of the common people, that our hands are tied 
through lack of means? If you spend money on fire- 
works in South Africa you cannot expect the colonies to 
get help, trade to expand, and the homes of the people 
to grow larger, more numerous, and more comfortable, 
Money has been wasted too long in the four corners of 
the earth by strident imperialists who had one foreign 
policy only, namely, ‘The eyes of the fool are in the 
ends of the earth.’ ” 


Hands tied 
by Armaments. 





The recent visit of a body of distinguished 
German editors to London and their cordial 
reception and generous treatment by their 
English hosts are sure to have an excellent effect 
toward the improving of Anglo-German relations. The 
proposer of this visit ought to be given a monument in 
Westminster Abbey, or something else as distinguishing, 
say acolumn higher than that of Nelson in TrafalgarSquare. 


German Bditors’ 
Visit to London 








Writing of the visit, the editor of the Cologne Gazette 
says: 


“ We go back to Germany with a deep impression of 
the kind and hearty hospitality we have met with in 
England . . . I hope and believe that this impression of 
the sincere desire to cultivate good relations between 
England and Germany will prepare the platform on 
which in future the debates on political matters can take 
place, and although we dare not expect to arrive at an 
agreement on all points where the rival interests of the 
two nations are engaged, I am sure that even in these 
cases we shall be able to use at parting the words of an 
English statesman, ‘ We agree to differ.” The German 
journalists who are of this party will certainly prepare 
this platform in Germany, and so I hope that the trip of 
the German editors to England will be largely successful 
in promoting peaceful intercourse and peaceful rivalry 
between the two nations.” 


Dr. Drill, of the Frankfurter Zeitung, says: 


“ All civilized peoples are in one way or another rivals, 
and this will always be so. But it is a great mistake to 
suppose that material interests alone determine the per- 
sonal relation of men to one another. If two merchants 
carry on their business in the same street and compete 
with one another, they can mutually hate and endeavor 
in every way to deprecate one another, or they can also 
recognize that each has the right to live and is entitled 
to respect. Itall depends on whether they wish to do the 
one or the other, and when they consider the matter 
they will soon find that mutual respect is not only more 
just, but is also much more practical. The mutual rela- 
tions of two peoples are on the same footing. There 
will always be conflict of interests, and it is well that it 
should be so, for progress cannot exist without competi- 
tion. Nevertheless, the relation between the rivals can 
always be a thoroughly straightforward one, and it may 
be coupled with mutual esteem and even friendship. 
The idea of establishing friendliness has been, once for 
all, put forward, and it must be remembered that in the 
end ideas make history.” 


In a similar vein write the editors of the Norddeutsche 
Allgemeine Zeitung, the Berliner Tageblatt and other 
prominent dailies. 





The Christian Endeavor organization is 
continuing and developing in a most in- 
teresting way its work for international 
brotherhood and peace. At the recent Christian En- 
deavor Convention of Great Britain, a resolution was 
passed suggesting that all the unions, as far as possible, 
appoint committees on international brotherhood, to 
educate the Endeavorers along this line, and to assist 
in preserving peace whenever the relations between 
nations show signs of strain. The British Union has 
adopted a most interesting declaration as a basis of 
membership in the Christian Endeavor International 
Brotherhood, It calls attention to the fact that the 
Christian Endeavor movement has extended into prac- 


international 
Brotherhood. 
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tically all countries ; that its adherents number millions 
speaking more than forty languages, and that hence it is 
its peculiar duty to try to bring about a world-wide fel- 
lowship. ‘Those signing the declaration, however they 
may differ in political principles, pledge themselves to 
stand for peace and goodwill among all the nations of 
the world. They express their belief in the settlement 
of international disputes by arbitration rather than by 
the sword, and pledge themselves to do what is in 
their power to extend the principles of international 
brotherhood, and to establish the reign of the Prince of 
Peace throughout the world. This is a great program, 
and the Christian Endeavor organization with its world- 
wide affiliations is peculiarly fitted to carry it out; in- 
deed, it must do so, if it continues to grow and prosper. 





The Hawaiian Star of July 2 begins 
a brief account of a peace meeting then 
just held in the Y. M. C. A. Hall of 
Honolulu, with the words, “Anti-War Movement 
begun in Honolulu.” That is encouraging news. 
Honolulu has not heretofore been very hospitable to 
peace ideas. The circumstances of the island, the 
revolution which dethroned the native queen, the Phil- 
ippine war, etc., have made the soil rather hard to work 
for anything passing under the name of peace. Even 
the Christian ministry of the island, in spite of the 
noble peace example set by Titus Coan, the first mission- 
ary to the country, have largely held that the sword was 
a very proper instrument for the promotion of the 
kingdom of Jesus Christ; so all efforts even to get 
the people to a peace meeting have hitherto been 
practically fruitless. But the meeting on the evening 
of June 30 seems to have been most successful. It 
was presided over by Dr. W. T. Brigham, whose some- 
what extended remarks “were listened to with a 
great deal of interest.” The speakers who succeeded 
him were Rev. G. D. Edwards, Rev. W. D. Wester- 
velt, Rev. E. W. Thwing, Mr. Charles L. Rhodes, 
Rev. J. L. Hopwood, Rev. Mr. Simpson, Adjutant 
Bamberry of the Salvation Army, Mr. John M. Mar- 
tin, Mr. C. W. Renear, Mrs. McCully-Iliggins, Mr. and 
Mrs. Joel Bean, of San José, Cal., and Mr. Robert 
Law. It was largely through the efforts of Mr. Law, 
an active member of the American Peace Society, that 
the meeting was organized. When Mrs. Bean, a Quaker 
lady visiting the island, had finished her remarks, the 
“hall rang with cheer after cheer.” We hope this may 
prove to be the beginning of a vigorous movement which 
will bring the entire Hawaiian group of islands into the 
forefront of the great international peace movement 
which is now rapidly sweeping into its ranks all thought- 
ful men and women of all classes, races and nationalities. 


Peace Meeting 
in Honolulu. 
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The death of Manuel Vasseur of Paris, 
the news of which has just reached us, 
has removed one of the finest, purest and most con- 
stant friends which the peace cause has ever had in 
France, or anywhere else, for that matter. For twenty 
years, among the many duties which he performed as 
director of the Dépéot Central, 4 Place du Theatre 
Frangais, in the distribution of religious literature, he 
acted as agent for the publications of the London Peace 
Society. He was not much given to public speaking, 
though he was master of his thought, direct and elo- 
quent when he did have anything to say. His chief 
influence as a peacemaker was exerted, not in the pub- 
lic discussions of the peace congresses, in which he took 
no large part, but at the Dépot Central, where he came 
into touch with large numbers of his fellow-country- 
men, particularly those of the Christian Church, and 
with many from other countries. The clearness and 
freshness of his thought, the sweetness of his disposi- 
tion, his abounding and never-failing courtesy, his wide 
and well-informed interest in the larger questions of the 
world, made him most winsome to all those who met 
him and commended the principles by which he guided 
his life. When the editor of this paper, some sixteen 
years ago, was spending a year in Paris and other parts 
of Southern Europe in the study of the military condi- 
tions of the Continent, he received from Mr. Vasseur 
much kindly aid in many directions, and he can never 
forget the many self-sacrificing efforts of this man of 
love and peace to promote the mission for which he had 
gone to Europe. Mr. Vasseur’s life, like that of every 
other active and earnest good man, has woven itself 
into the ongoing life of his country, and has had its full 
share in making France, perhaps, the most progressive 
friend of the arbitration and peace cause among the 
nations. 


Manuel Vasseur. 





Brevities. 

. . A German-American Alliance for the State of 
New York was recently organized at Utica. Through 
the efforts of Dr. Ernst Richard of Columbia Uni- 
versity, president of the New York German Peace So- 
ciety, a strong German-American friendship and arbi- 
tration plank was put into its platform. The Utica 
meeting endorsed the resolutions adopted at the Great 
German meeting held in Cooper Union, New York, on 
the 19th of May. This State Alliance of Germans is to 
form part of the German-American National Alliance, 
which numbers one million and a half citizens. A special 
committee is to be appointed by the National Alliance to 
study and promote the subject of friendship between 
Germany and this country. We wish our native Ameri- 
can people were doing half as much as these Germans 
to promote good understanding between the two countries, 

The German Peace Society of New York City 
has appointed a delegate to the Peace Congress at Milan. 
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Since the Intercollegiate Peace Conference was 
held at Earlham College, Richmond, Ind., in April, with 
delegates from eight colleges and universities, the move- 
ment among colleges has made encouraging progress. 
The Intercollegiate Peace Association now has twenty 
vice-presidents from Ohio, ten from Indiana and one 
each from Pennsylvania and Iowa. 


‘ The cost of the war with Russia, to Japan, has 
generally been estimated at about $600,000,000. The 
financial and economic annual of Japan, quoted by the 
London Economist, reveals the fact that the grand total 
of the extraordinary expenses occasioned by the war 
amounts to $991,000,000. Japan’s debt doubled the past 
year and now stands at about $936,190,000. 


The Convention drafted by the Red Cross Cong- 

ress recently held at Geneva, which will be presented to 
the coming Hague Conference, provides that all the 
nations of the civilized world will act more humanely in 
the care of the sick and those wounded in battle. Each 
belligerent is required to respect and care for all sick 
and wounded men attached officially to the enemy’s 
army who fall into its hands. The final occupant of the 
field is obliged te adopt measures to find all the wounded 
and dead, and to protect them against pillage before the 
final disposal of the bodies. A reciprocal exchange of 
information regarding the dead is provided for, and all 
valuables found on the field are to be gathered up and 
transmitted to the other side. 
, Speaking of Mr. Carnegie’s address to the students 
of St. Andrew’s University, on his reélection as Rector 
last year, the Universalist Leader says: “ Mr. Carnegie 
has in this address used his high position and great in- 
fluence in a manner not only creditable to him, but in a 
way to confer greater and more lasting benefits on his 
fellow men than by all his princely gifts of money. He 
is not a trained logician; but Sir William Hamilton him- 
self could not perceive more clearly than Andrew Car- 
negie does the fallacy of preaching the Gospel of Christ 
and practicing the principles of Alexander, Cesar and 
Napoleon.” 


The fourth French National Peace Congress, 

which was to have been held at Lyons, June 2-4, was 
postponed and will be held early this month. 
‘ In consideration of his services to the cause of 
arbitration and peace, the members of the French Par- 
liamentary Arbitration Group recently presented to 
President Roosevelt a copy of the “ Memoirs of Sully ” 
of the first edition, with the binding of the time, in- 
scribed with the names of many of the leading men of 
France. Ia his letter of thanks the President declared 
this to be the most precious book in his library, and 
stated that his love of France, which had always been 
sincere and warm, would be more so than ever. 

Following the launching of the battleship “ Aga- 
memnon,” a vessel of 16,500 tons displacement, and 
costing, with her fighting gear, $7,500,000, Mr. William 
Beardmore, at a luncheon, made the prediction that in 


Jour or five years the entire British fleet would be obso- 


lete, owing to the rapid change taking place in type of 
vessel and method of construction. And yet the nations 
continue to rush on in their mad rivalry of armaments! 
It is the supreme “ fool’s errand ” of history. 
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In an article in the Congreyationalist for July 14 
on “Spears and Pruning Hooks,” Prof. John E. 
McFadyen of Toronto says that “there lies upon 
those who have the high task of training the young 
— whether in home or school, in church or college — a 
very solemn responsibility. They must see to it that 
the weapons they are daily helping to forge will turn out 
in the end not spears but pruning hooks.” 

“Strife is the law of a low order of being. A 
higher law is that of fellowship. And whatever fosters 
the life of the levels below man leads him back to bar- 
barism.” — Charles Wagner. 

At the Red Cross Conference at Geneva the rep- 
resentatives from the United States gave a banquet to 
their Latin-American colleagues, and otherwise en- 
deavored as far as possible to act in unison with them. 


é Incident after incident is continually occurring 
which reveals the prodigious amount of expense which 
the present preparations for war involve, and which give 
some faint prophecy of what actual European hostilities 
would cost. The French Finance Minister, Mr. Poincare, 
recently disclosed in an official document that during the 
Moroccan crisis the French government spent no less 
than $50,000,000 in preparations for war with Germany. 
Did Germany spend as much? What frightfully inhuman 
and senseless things war scares are! 

‘ In the annual contest in oratory this year given 
by the Oratorical Association of the Detroit College of 
Law three prizes were given, the first two being gold 
medals and the third a silver medal. The second prize 
was won by Frederick Van Roy of the Class of 1907, 
whose subject was “‘ The Progress of Peace.” Mr. Van 
Roy proposes to make a special study of the peace 
movement the coming year, and make an effort to carry 
off the first prize next year. 


The Z£cho de Paris for July 7 published an in- 
terview with Sir Wilfrid Laurier, Premier of Canada, 
who is visiting Paris. Sir Wilfrid expresses strong 
approval of the friendly understanding between Great 
Britain and France, which he said was not an ephemeral 
rapprochement, but a logical and necessary alliance 
which would not be broken. Great Britain and France, 
he said, would be at the head of a new civilization in 
Europe. 

The Woman’s Congress, recently held in Paris, 
devoted a good deal of attention to the subject of peace. 
The Memorial Diplomatique says that “the whole as- 
sembly voted unanimously in favor of peace.” At the 
closing banquet Frederic Passy and Senator d’Estour- 
nelles de Constant were among the speakers. 

The new commercial treaty between the United 
States and Spain was signed at San Sebastian on the 


19th of July by the Spanish Minister of Foreign 
Affairs, Mr. Gullon, and the American Minister at 
Madrid, Mr. William Collier. The Spanish press 


welcomes the treaty as entirely satisfactory to Spain, 
and as furnishing evidence of the friendly intercourse 
between the two powers. We hope the masses of our 
own people feel the touch of friendliness in it, for it is 
not so long ago that many of our civilized citizens 
were wanting to “bang the Spaniards off the face of 
the earth!” 
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The subject of the ratification of the Algeciras 
convention was postponed by the Senate Committee on 
Foreign Affairs till the next session of Congress, which 
meets in December. 

The parliament of Finland was represented for 
the first time in the Interparliamentary Conference at 
the meeting which opened at London on the 23d of July. 
3 A gentleman of high standing has recently sent 
us a check for 825 to make his granddaughter, who 
has just reached the age of ten, a life member of the 


American Peace Society. In writing, he says: “I 
enclose with this my check on the —-— Bank, this 
city, for $25, in payment for life membership in the 





American Peace Society for my granddaughter, 
; who has just arrived at her tenth birth- 
day, and who I am anxious should grow up with a 
complete knowledge of what the above Society teaches, 
hoping and expecting that this knowledge will later 
make her an earnest worker in a cause, the success of 
which means so much for us and the generations which 
follow us.” 





— <> 


He Loved Much. 
BY JAMES ARTHUR EDGERTON. 

When it is time to lay this earthly shell 

Within its coffined house, place over me 
No gilded tomb, nor lofty pinnacle, 

To indicate post mortem vanity: 

But let there be a spot of greenery, 
With roses blowing at the foot and head; 

And, if a slab, upon it let there be 
No mocking praises of the spirit fled; 

But simply ‘*‘ He loved much” is all that need be said. 


In striving to my prompting to be true, 
Whatever words I may be moved to say, 
Whatever deeds I may be called to do, 
Whatever part is given me to play, 
Prate not of these above my crumbling clay. 
The incidents of station, wealth, or fame, 
Are vanities of earth that pass away, 
As fleeting as the breath of men’s acclaim; 
But Love lives on for aye, the soul’s undying flame. 


Then say that ‘* He loved much.”’ It is enough. 
Perhaps he suffered, yet was well repaid; 

For though his course through life was steep and rough, 
The love returned to him that pathway made 
As one that leads across a flowery glade; 

And though his words and deeds were oft uncouth 
And oft in waywardness his footsteps strayed, 

It was that love which Jed him back to truth 

And kept his spirit sweet in one eternal youth. 





sasielienescmnen 
Fifteenth Universal Peace Congress. 
Minan, Irary, Sept. 15-22, 1906. 

The Committee on Organization of the Fifteenth 
Universal Peace Congress has sent out from Milan 
the following circular to the various peace societies 
and other interested organizations throughout the world : 





The Fifteenth Universal Peace Congress will meet 
this year at Milan from the 15th to the 22d of Septem- 
ber. It will be a new link added to the long chain of 
our Congresses. It will be a new demonstration of the 
progress realized by our noble ideal from the Congresses 
of Paris (1889), London (1890) and Rome (1891), until 
the last one at Lucerne, following the Congresses of 
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berne, Chicago, Antwerp, Budapest, Hamburg, Paris, 
Glasgow, Monaco, Rouen and Boston. 

We know of no period in the history of our time 
better prepared than the present one for successful ef- 
forts in the cause of peace, Since the close of the 
Russo-Japanese war, whose horrible memories still 
make us shudder, since the Algeciras Conference, where 
international solidarity and the desire of peace prevented 
the old Franco-German rivalry from creating a fresh 
calamity, order has been completely restored on the 
old continent. 

Peace is still better assured beyond the Atlantic 
Ocean. The young republics of the south, as well as 
the United States, are sending their representatives to 
the third Pan-American Conference, a beginning on a 
small scale of the great social and moral union of 
America, of the greater America of the future. 

Such is the situation ; such the first happy indications 
of that truce among the nations pointed out above, which 
we hope will endure, in the interests of the progress of 
all peoples. 

The Triple Alliance on the one hand, and the Franco- 
Russian Alliance on the other, no longer retain to-day 
their former bellicose character. Both of these allied 
groups allow each of the nations forming a part of 
them full liberty to enter into relations with any other 
nation with the aim of sincere friendship. Commerce 
is taking advantage of this, and the growth of inter- 
national exchanges brings out with ever-increasing force 
the necessity of international solidarity, whose benefits 
are beginning to be appreciated even by the poorest 
classes of the people, freed, in proportion as education 
advances, from all their old prejudices. 

At this fortunate epoch in international life we are 
beginning to see the fulfillment of the hopes cherished in 
the past and also accomplishments which promise much 
for the future. 

On the eve of the assembling of the Second Hague 
Conference the English government boldly puts forth, 
in the face of European diplomacy, its proposal for the 
simultaneous and progressive reduction of armaments. 
The Italian government, by the voice of its Minister of 
Foreign Affairs, gives its most hearty support to the Eng- 
lish proposition. Even the Emperor of Germany openly 
recognized not long since Europe’s great need of peace. 

This ought to fill us with hope. It is a clear proof 
that under the influence of public opinion former errors 
are being renounced. The governments, which in the 
past were sometimes ‘hostile and oftener indifferent 
toward the peace movement, to-day look at the matter 
in a very different light. They are interesting them- 
selves in its development. They are even seeking to 
realize some of its most urgent aspirations. 

Let us then, in our turn, aid the governments and sup- 
port them with all our power at this decisive moment. 
Let us, the peace men of the whole world, show our 
unity of purpose by meeting at the Congress of 
Milan. This new meeting ought to be made a con- 
spicuous success. It ought to be a powerful manifesta- 
tion of the universal aspiration after permanent peace. 

Italy, the young nation which secured its independence 
at the cost of enormous sacrifices, has only one ambi- 
tion, that of aiding the peoples of the entire world to 
unite in peace and justice. 
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The city of Milan is showing its profound interest in 
this humanitarian gathering. Milan, where at the be- 
ginning of the Middle Ages the edict of religious peace 
was proclaimed, where the principle of the liberty of 
the Communes was affirmed in all its force, and where, 
during the revolution of 1848, were manifested the 
highest aspirations after the fraternity of Europe and 
of the world,— invites all the apostles of Peace to this 
Congress during the great Simplon Exposition, at which 
the triumph of labor over the hostile forces of nature is 
being celebrated. 

Accept then its invitation, noble-hearted men of every 
country, and come and within its walls join with the 
Fifteenth Universal Peace Congress in setting your seal 
to the union of humanity in the noblest of all ideals, 
that of civilization and progress. 

For the Committee on Organization. 

E. T. Moneta, President. 
G. Ferrero, ) 
Count U. OrroLeNGal, j 
A. Basuini, Treasurer. 

Dr. A. T. Estense, Secretary. 


Vic e-Preside nts. 





The Neutralization of the Trade Routes 
of the Atlantic. 


E. CHAMBERLAIN AT 
MOHONK CONFERENCE MAY 31. 


Mr, Chairman: Responsive to a communication 
from this Conference, the Massachusetts State Board 
of Trade, October 18, 1904, appointed a standing com- 
mittee on International Arbitration, and the Board has 
become an active force in the important work in which 
you are engaged. 

Animated by a desire to minimize, in case of war, the 
disturbance of business interests incident to such an 
unfortunate occurrence, the Board, on January 17, 
1905, adopted the following : 


HON. LOYED THE 


ARBITRATION 


ADDRESS OF 


** Resolved, That in the judgment of the Massachusetts State 
Board of Trade the time has come when, by treaty, neutral 
zones should be established from the ports of North America 
to the ports of Great Britain and Ireland and the Continent 
of Europe, within which zones steamships and sailing vessels, 
in the conduct of lawful commerce, shall be free to pass 
without interruption.” 


Copies of this resolution were sent to the President, 
the Secretary of State, the Senate of the United States, 
and to commercial bodies in America and in foreign 
countries, with a request included in the latter that 
the subject matter be presented to their respective gov- 
ernments. The Board is firmly impressed with the 
belief that the time is ripe for this advanced step. The 
lines of commerce between these two continents are 
well defined, and there is no reason in the nature of things 
why, by treaty, this great highway of commerce should 
not be removed from the disturbing influence of a pos- 
sible war. 

The world has outgrown the idea that states have no 
duty toward each other in the matter of neutrality; and 
the claim that belligerents may deal with neutral com- 
merce as they see fit is no longer a tenable proposition. 
The assertion that nations at war have a right to put 
all possible stress upon a foe, even at the expense of 
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neutral interests, has given way to the higher claim of 
the neutral that he must be allowed to carry on his 
commerce unhindered by a controversy in which he has 
no direct concern. 

With the growth of trade, commercial questions were 
forced upon rulers, and a gradual extension of the im- 
munities of neutral merchants was demanded, and has 
been recognized. 

The basis upon which the laws of neutrality rest is 
the idea that peace, and not war, is the normal condition 
of mankind. Neutrality, in a sense, is the continuation 
of conditions existing at the time a war is declared. 
And through this law runs the principle that every 
restriction upon the previous state of peace must rest 
upon clear and undoubted rule. Every presumption 
continues in fayor of the continuation of previous 
conditions, and the burden of proof rests upon those 
who would enforce such restraint. 

The United States government has, for more than a 
century, sought to advance the humane and beneficent 
doctrine that all private property at sea, unless contra- 
band of war, or unless violating a blockade, shall be 
exempt from capture and destruction by the forces of 
belligerent powers; giving it thereby the same immu- 
nity which it already enjoys on land. 

Private property afloat and private property ashore 
should be equally safe. The property of a non-com- 
batant citizen should be protected in the hold of his 
vessel as well as in his storehouse on land, Private 
property on the sea is still considered booty, to be 
shared by those “in at the death,” and naval officers 
and men reap large rewards from prizes. War is not 
declared upon individuals, and on land is carried on 
consistently with that fact. The seizure of private 
property at sea is legalized robbery. 

In 1785, the principle that private property should be 
free on the sea was embodied by Franklin in a treaty 
with Prussia; the same principle was also written into a 
treaty with Bolivia in 1858; and was likewise made a 
part of a treaty with Italy in 1871. In 1823, John 
Quincy Adams, Secretary of State under President 
Monroe, proposed to Great Britain the abolition of 
private maritime war. It was at the time declined. 

The year 1856 marks the starting point of a new 
maritime policy for the states which participated in it. 
The Declaration of Paris, over the signatures of Eng- 
land, France, Russia, Austria and Sardinia, promulgated 
the most advanced practices in civilized war upon the 
seas. The acquiescence of the United States in this 
declaration was requested, but was not given. At that 
time our navy was small, while our merchant marine 
was one of the largest in the world. Our government, 
while ready to conclude treaties to prevent privateering 
by our citizens against other nations, was not ready to 
relinquish a lawful right of war to use our merchant 
vessels to protect our own commerce, unless such com- 
merce was exempt from capture. We refused to accede 
to the abolition of privateering unless to the declaration 
was added another, making all private property on the 
sea, except contraband of war, free from capture. 

President McKinley, in his proclamation of April 26, 
1898, announced certain rules of neutrality as observed 
by the United States: 1. “The neutral flag covers 
enemy’s goods with the exception of contraband of 
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war. 2, Neutral goods, not contraband of war, are not 
liable to confiscation under the enemy’s flag. 3. The 
right of search is to be exercised with strict regard 
for the rights of neutrals, and the voyages of mail 
steamers are not to be interfered with except on the 
clearest grounds of suspicion of a violation of law in 
respect of contraband or blockade.” 

Our government, believing the question of exempting 
private property from destruction or capture on the high 
seas to be in harmony with the spirit that gave birth to 
the Peace Conference at The Hague, authorized its repre- 
sentatives to propose to the Conference the principle of 
extending to strictly private property at sea immunity 
from destruction or capture by belligerent powers, which 
such property already enjoys on land, as worthy of 
being incorporated into the permanent law of civilized 
nations. While not successful in securing favorable 
action, a resolution was passed by that body, expressing 
a hope that the whole subject matter would be included 
in the program of a future Conference. 

The principle underlying the proposition here ad- 
vanced is not without precedent. A great force for 
peace, order and industry has already been applied in 
the creation of neutral zones over a more or less limited 
area, 

At the present time three European states occupy 
a position of guaranteed neutrality, on condition that 
they refrain from all belligerent operations save such as 
are necessary to protect them from actual threatened 
attack. The neutrality of Switzerland was guaranteed 
by a declaration at Paris in 1815 by the representatives 
of Great Britain, Austria, France, Prussia and Russia; 
that of Belgium in 1831 and 1839, and of Luxemburg 
by a Conference sitting at London in 1867. 

Guaranteed neutrality has not been confined to land. 
In 1817, at the instance of John Quincy Adams, the 
United States and the Kingdom of Great Britain and 
Ireland entered into an agreement whereby the Great 
Lakes and the St. Lawrence River, which divide the 
United States from the Dominion of Canada, were prac- 
tically neutralized, restricting the naval forces each was 
to maintain to simply a police patrol. This was done, 
as President Monroe informed the Senate, “in order to 
avoid collision and save expense.” 

The neutralization of the Suez Canal is likewise a case 
in point. The principle of neutralization was applied to 
the Canal by the Convention of October 29, 1888, 
signed by the six great powers, and by Turkey, Spain 
and The Netherlands. The United States neither ac- 
cepted nor protested against this Convention, and may 
be considered to have impliedly consented. 

By the terms of this Convention “the Canal is to be 
open in time of war, as well 23 in time of peace, to all 
ships, whether merchantmen or vessels of war, whether 
belligerent or neutral, but no acts of hostility are to be 
committed either in the Canal itself or in the sea to 
a distance of three marine miles from either end of it. 
The entrances to the Canal are not to be blockaded; the 
stay of belligerent vessels of war, or their prizes, in the 
ports of either end of it, is not to exceed twenty-four 
hours; and belligerents are not to embark troops or 
munitions of war within the Canal or its ports.” These 
rules are substantially to be applied to our own great 
waterway — the Panama Canal. 
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The principle which the Massachusetts State Board of 
Trade seeks to invoke is, that the great charted trade 
routes between the ports of America and western Europe 
shall be neutralized by the powers, so that all ships, 
whether merchantmen or vessels of war, whether of bel- 
ligerents or of neutrals, in time of war as well as in time 
of peace, may pass to and fro therein without molesta- 
tion, and that fighting may be forever excluded from 
these zones, 

At present belligerents may engage in naval warfare 
within this great highway of trade, to the serious incon- 
venience, interference and danger of private traffic. 
Nothing can justify this trespass on the welfare and 
prosperity of the world. Reason, justice and humanity 
cry out against it. If the nation must fight, let us, as Mr, 
Edward Atkinson well said, lay out a cockpit outside the 
neutral zones, and there let the grievance be settled, and 
allow the rest of the world to go about its business un- 
disturbed by their neighbors’ quarrels. 

If it was expedient to neutralize the Great Lakes, and 
it is desirable to maintain that neutrality, if by treaty 
war is banished from the Suez Canal, and the peace of 
our own Canal is assured, why should not this, the most 
important waterway of commerce between these two 
great Continents, be declared neutral and inviolable at 
any time of war? 

We have neutralized states, we have neutralized water- 
ways; by the extension of the principles of the Geneva 
Convention to maritime warfare, we have neutralized 
persons and things on land and water; civilization is 
committed to the principle as a practicable and desirable 
force working for peace, and working for industrial and 
commercial growth and unhindered prosperity. Neu- 
trality is shown to be “the true road to perpetual peace.” 

We believe states bordering upon the seas should, by 
treaty, define neutral zones and unite their navies, if 
necessary, in the useful purpose of protecting commerce 
and maintaining the neutrality of those zones. The 
United States should continue to lead in the march 
toward universal peace. It should be the nation to ask 
that this subject be a part of the program of the next 
Hague Conference, and to that end the Massachusetts 
State Board of Trade requests that this Conference be 
the vehicle for the transmission of such desire. 


Peace Work in Amerfica. 


A résumé prepared for the Peace Exhibit at the Simplon E.xpo- 
sition, Milan, Italy. Printed in Italian for general distri- 
bution, and a digest of it displayed on charts. 

1809. First distinctively peace pamphlet published in 
New York, by David L. Dodge, a merchant. Followed 
by another by him in 1812 entitled « War Inconsistent 
with the Religion of Jesus Christ.” 

1815. New York Peace Society, first in the world, 
founded in August in Mr. Dodge’s parlor, Followed 
by Ohio Peace Society, December 2, and Massachusetts 
Peace Society, December 26. Many other societies 
organized in the next twenty years. 

1815-1827. The Friend of Peace, first peace peri- 
odical; published for the Massachusetts Peace Society 
for twelve years by its founder, Dr. Noah Worcester. 

1817. First peace memorial sent by Massachusetts 
Peace Society to United States Congress. 
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1828. American Peace Society founded in New York 
by William Ladd by a union of the societies already 
established. Removed to Hartford 1834 and to Boston 
1837, where it has had its headquarters ever since. Mr. 
Ladd, “the Apostle of Peace,” its founder, remained its 
president and efficient leader till his death in 1841. 
Present officers: Hon. Robert Treat Paine, President ; 
Benjamin F. Trueblood, Secretary. 

1834. ApvocaTe or Peace first published in Hart- 
ford, for the Connecticut Peace Society, by William 
Watson. Taken over by the American Peace Society 
in 1837 in place of its former publication. Published 
continuously ever since in Boston, and circulated through- 
out the nation and abroad. 

1835. First petition of the American Peace Society 
to the Massachusetts Legislature in favor of a Congress 
and Court of Nations. 

1837. Resolutions adopted by the Massachusetts 
Legislature in favor of a Court of Nations, Transmitted 
to the President of the United States and the Governors 
and Legislatures of the Stater, asking coéperation. 

First petition of the American Peace Society and 
others to the United States Congress in behalf of a Per- 
manent International Tribunal. Committee of Congress 
reported that they did not think the time had come for 
establishing such a tribunal. 

1839. Similar petition sent by the American Peace 
Society to Congress. Action repeated the next year. 

1840. As the result of a prize of one thousand dollars 
previously offered, the American Peace Society published 
“Prize Essays on a Congress of Nations,” which had 
a large circulation and awakened much interest. 

1841. First suggestion of an International Peace Con- 
gress, made in Boston by the English reformer, Joseph 
Sturge, to members of the Amerivan Peace Society. 
Resulted in holding the first Peace Congress in Exeter 
Hall, London, in 1843. Thirty-seven delegates went 
from the United States. Followed by other great 
Congresses in 1848, 1849, 1850, 1851, 1853, to whose 
success the United States, through Elihu Burritt and 
others, contributed very greatly. 

1844. Elihu Burritt begins at Worcester, Mass., with 
the publication of “ The Christian Citizen,” that remark- 
able series of publications, addresses, etc., in the United 
States and Europe, which marked him as the foremost 
peace worker of that generation. 

1845. Sumner’s oration on “The True Grandeur of 
Nations” delivered to the citizens of Boston on the 
Fourth of July. Had a great effect; has been circulated 
since by tens of thousands of copies. 

1851. Petition presented to the United States Senate 
by the American Peace Society, through Senator Robert 
C. Winthrop, asking for the insertion of arbitral clauses 
in treaties with other nations. Senate Committee on 
Foreign Affairs made a report favoring the petition. 

1866. Deputation from the American Peace Society 
presented petition to Congress advocating stipulated arbi- 
tration and a Court of Nations. Many agents and 
lecturers of the American Peace Society engaged at this 
period in different parts of the country. 

This year the Universal Peace Union of Philadelphia 
was founded by Alfred H. Love and others. Has con- 
tinued its work ever since through its journal, The 
Peacemaker, and a number of branch societies. Has 
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sent many memorials to the government and Congress. 
Ilolds annually a convention in the Peace Grove at 
Mystie, Conn. 

1867. Peace Association of Friends in America 
founded by the Friends’ Yearly Meetings. Published 
the Messenger of Peace, which is still issued at Rich- 
mond, Indiana. Has sent out many lecturers and distrib- 
uted much literature. Some years later the Philadelphia 
Friends’ Peace Association was founded. Carries on a 
vigorous ané@ active propaganda. 

1871. Treaty of Washington for the settlement of 
the Alabama Claims signed. Geneva arbitration followed. 
Great Peace Jubilee organized that autumn by the 
American Peace Society in Music Hall, Boston. Many 
meetings held in other cities. 

1872. New memorial to Congress in behalf of a 
Court of Nations, strongly supported by Charles Sumner 


in the Senate, in a notable speech and a series of 
resolutions. 
1873. Association for the Codification and Reform 


of International Law (now called the International 
Law Association), the idea of which had been originated 
and developed by — Burritt, founded through the 
efforts in Europe ‘of Dr. James B. Miles, Sec retary of the 
American Peace Society. Its first president was the 
Ifon. David Dudley Field of New York. It has held 
twenty-two conferences, a recent one of them at 
Buffalo, U. S. A. 

1874. Resolutions, supported by the Peace Societies 
and other organizations, adopted by both Houses of 
Congress, favoring general arbitration of international 
disputes. 

1885. Several memorials presented to Congress by 
the American Peace Society during this and the next 
seven years, suggesting an international conference of 
the states of the western hemisphere, to promote peace 
and better trade relations among them. Llesulted later 
in the Pan-American Conference. 

1887. Deputation of thirteen eminent Englishmen 
bearing an arbitration memorial signed by three hundred 
and thirty-four members of the House of Commons 
welcomed by President Cleveland, who heartily supported 
their mission. Reception given to this delegation in a 
number of American cities. 

This year the Arbitration and Peace Department of 
the National Woman’s eR" Temperance Union was 
organized. Mrs. Hannah J. Bailey appointed superin- 
tendent. Published many years the Banner of Peace. 
Is organized at the present time and actively working in 
twenty-eight of the States. 

1889. First Pan-American Conference, called by 
James G. Blaine, Secretary of State, held in Washington. 
A general treaty of arbitration among the American 
States signed, and sent also by Mr. Blaine to European 
governments for their adherence; never ratified. 

Strong delegation went this year from the United 
States to the First Universal Peace Congress of the 
modern series, held at Paris during the Exposition. 
Delegations have gone to all the subsequent Congresses. 

1890. Sherman Concurrent Resolution unanimously 
adopted by both Houses of Congress, in response to the 
arbitration memorial from the three hundred and thirty- 
four members of the British Ilouse of Commons. ; 

1893. Fifth Universal Peace Congress held at Chicago, 
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under the auspices of the World’s Columbian Exposi- 
tion. Organized by a committee of the Peace Societies, 
and presided over by the Assistant Secretary of State, 
Hon. Josiah Quincy. 

1895. Mohonk Arbitration Conference organized by 
Albert K. Smiley; held yearly ever since; attended by 
many eminent men and women, and has exercised a 
powerful influence in the nation. Has secured approval 
of arbitration by more than one hundred Chambers of 
Commerce and other business organizations. 

1896. National Arbitration Conference, in behalf of 
an Anglo-American Arbitration Treaty, organized by 
William E, Dodge and others, held at Washington ; 
attended by many eminent men from different parts of 
the nation; presided over by Ex-Senator George F. 
Edmunds. 

1897. Olney-Pauncefote Treaty of Arbitration be- 
tween the United States and Great Britain signed. 
Negotiations first begun by Secretary Gresham in 1895 
Failed of ratification in the Senate. Supported by strong 
national public sentiment. 

1898-9. Great meetings held in many parts of the 
nation in the interest of the success of the First Hague 
Conference. ‘ Peace Crusade,” published in Boston by 
Edward Everett Hale, who did much to arouse the 
whole people. United States government one of the 
first to respond favorably to the Czar’s rescript; sent 
strong delegation to The Hague, headed by Ambassador 
Andrew D. White. 

1900. Publication of the International Library Series 
begun by Edwin Ginn of Boston, under editorial super- 
vision of Edwin D. Mead ; has issued peace addresses of 
Sumner and Channing, Bloch’s “ Future of War” (6th 
vol.), Warner’s “ Ethics of Force,” Bridgman’s “ World 
Organization,” Dodge’s “War Inconsistent with the 
Religion of Jesus Christ,” and one hundred thousand 
copies of Andrew Carnegie’s “ Rectorial Address at St. 
Andrew’s University in 1905,” etc. 

1901-2. Second Pan-American Conference, held at 
Mexico City. Resulted in three arbitration conventions. 

1902. United States and Mexico refer Pious Fund 
Controversy to the Hague Court, thus putting the Inter- 
national Tribunal of Arbitration into operation. 

National Council of Women establishes a Department 
of Peace and Arbitration (present chairman, Lucia Ames 
Mead, Boston) and inaugurates, under the leadership of 
Mrs. May Wright Sewall of Indianapolis, the observ- 
ance of the anniversary of the opening of the Hague 
Conference. 

1903. Legislature of the State of Massachusetts, on 
the petition of the American Peace Society, and a simi- 
lar petition of Raymund L. Bridgman and others of the 
previous year, adopts unanimously a resolution favoring 
the creation of a Congress of the Nations to meet period- 
ically. Resolution sent to the national Congress. 

Andrew Carnegie gives one million five hundred 
thousand dollars for a “ Palace of Peace” at The Hague, 
for the uses of the Court of Arbitration. 

Government and people of the United States aid 
powerfully in inducing the reference of the claims of 
Great Britain, Germany-and Italy against Venezuela to 
arbitral commissions, and the question of priority of pay- 
ment to the Hague Tribunal. 

1904. Second National Arbitration Conference held 
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at Washington and attended by many men of national 
reputation. Presided over by Hon. John W. Foster, 
ex-Secretary of State, whose services in the diplomatic 
field have contributed much toward the growth of the 
spirit of international friendship. 

Twelfth Interparliamentary Conference held at St. 
Louis. Guests of the United States government. 
Promise made to them by President Roosevelt to call 
the Second Hague Conference. Call later issued by the 
President. 

Organization by Hon. Richard Bartholdt of the In- 
terparliamentary Group in the United States Congress. 
The group has grown to more than two hundred in 
number. 

The Thirteenth International Peace Congress held in 
Boston. Opened by Hon. John Hay, Secretary of State, 
in a memorable speech, and attended by more than a 
thousand delegates and adherents; followed by a series 
of more than forty important meetings in different cities, 
resulting in the organization of Peace Societies in New 
York, Cincinnati, ete. 

Eleven treaties of obligatory arbitration with other 
countries signed by John Ilay, Secretary of State. 
Failed to go into effect, through disagreement of the 
President and Senate, though nearly universally sup- 
ported by the people. 

1905. President Roosevelt, supported by the nation, 
secures the consent of the governments of Russia and 
Japan to send representatives to a conference with the 
view of ending the war in Manchuria. Portsmouth 
Conference results in the restoration of peace. 

Seventeen members of Congress attend the Inter- 
parliamentary Conference at Brussels. 

A delegation of more than fifty persons attend the 
Fourteenth International Peace Congress at Lucerne. 

Observance of the Eighteenth of May as Peace 
Day in the Public Schools, inaugurated by Ilon. George 
II. Martin, Secretary of the Massachusetts State Board 
of Education, and by the State Commissioner of Schools 
of Ohio. 

Among the many eminent men in the United States 
who have been strong supporters of the arbitration of 
international disputes (in addition to those already men- 
tioned) are: Franklin, Washington, Jefferson, John Jay, 
William E. Channing, Sumner, Whittier, Garrison, Wil- 
liam Jay, Amasa Walker, George C. Beckwith, Adin 
Ballou, President Grant, President Cleveland, John 
Sherman and John Hay. 

The United States government, beginning with the 
Jay treaty in 1795, has led in the application of the 
principle of arbitration to the settlement of international 
disputes, and has been a party to more than sixty cases, 


some of them of the most difficult and delicate character. 
——S 


Reason and War.{ 

The following passages from Prof. George Santayana’s 
second volume on the “Life of Reason” are a fresh 
statement of what needs to be very often impressed upon 
men’s minds, especially on the minds of the intelligent 
young men and women of our time: 

Page 81. “The military classes, since they inherit 
the blood and habits of conquerors, naturally love war, 


+ The Life of Reason, Vol. II. 
Santayana of Harvard University. 


(Reason in Society.) By Prof. George 
Charles Scribner's Sons, 1905. 
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and their irrational combativeness is reinforced by in- 
terest; for in war officers can shine and rise, while the 
danger of death to a brave man is rather a spur and a 
pleasing excitement than a terror. A military class is 
therefore always recalling, foretelling and meditating war ; 
it fosters artificial and senseless jealousies toward other 
governments that possess armies; and finally, as often as 
not, it precipitates disaster by bringing about the object- 
less struggle on which it has set its heart.” 

Page 82. “Since barbarism has its pleasures, it natur- 
ally has its apologists. There are panegyrists of war 
who say that, without a periodical bleeding, arace de- 
cays and loses its manhood. Experience is directly 
opposed to this shameless assertion. It is war that 
wastes a nation’s wealth, chokes its industries, kills its 
flower, narrows its sympathies, condemns it to be gov- 
erned by adventurers, and leaves the puny, deformed 
and unmanly to breed the next generation. Internecine 
war, foreign and civil, brought about the greatest set- 
back which the Life of Reason has ever suffered: it ex- 
terminated the Greek and Italian aristocracies. Instead 
of being descended from heroes, modern nations are 
descended from slaves: and it is not their bodies only 
that show it. After a long peace, if the conditions of 
life are propitious, we observe a people’s energies burst- 
ing their barriers; they become aggressive on the 
strength they have stored up in their remote and un- 
checked development. It is the unmutilated race, fresh 
from the struggle with nature (in which the best survive, 
while in war it is often the best that perish), that de- 
scends victoriously into the arena of nations and con- 
quers disciplined armies at the first blow, becomes the 
military aristocracy of the next epoch, and is itself ulti- 
mately sapped and decimated by luxury and battle, and 
merged at last into the ignoble conglomerate beneath. 
Then, perhaps, in some other virgin country a genuine 
humanity is again found, capable of victory because 
unbled by war. To call war the soil of courage and 
virtue is like calling debauchery the soil of love.” 

Page 85. “The panegyrist of war places himself on 
the lowest level on which a moralist or patriot can stand, 
and shows as great a want of refined feeling as of right 
reason. For the glories of war are all blood-stained, 
delirious, and infected with crime; the combative in- 
stinct is a savage prompting by which one man’s good is 
found in another’s evil. The existence of such a con- 
tradiction in the moral world is the original sin of nature, 
whence flows every other wrong.” 

Page 86. “The evils of war are obvious enough; 
could not the virtues of war, animal courage, discipline 
and self-knowledge, together with gaiety and enthusiasm, 
find some occasion for their development?” 


sighiaiaies 
A Peace Missioner. 

The New Aye, London, gives the following account 
of the visit abroad of Miss Jessie Ackermann in the 
interests of Peace: 

Miss Jessie Ackermann is well-known as a temperance 
advocate, and was the first young woman who went 
round the world on a mission of any kind. Her first 
temperance mission covered a space of six years, and 
during four of those years Miss Ackermann never saw 
a face she had known before. She has made four of 
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these trips round the world, has traveled 250,000 miles, 
and during all this time she supported the work by voice 
and pen, and never cost the Woman’s Temperance Union 
so much as a postage stamp ! 

“Her fifth trip round the world was made in the 
interest of newspaper and magazine work. Much of the 
time was spent in the countries which afterwards formed 
the seat of the war in the Far East. She traveled in 
Japan — where she lived in the house of the Anin king. 
She crossed Siberia, and visited the far northern islands, 
and that dreaded place of exile, Sakhalin, where there 
were more than 20,000 convicts — 10,0U0 transported 
for murder. After this, in 1904, she started on a sixth 
world-trip — this time undertaken for Madame, then 
a new magazine published in the interests of women. 
It is the official organ of the International Council of 
Women, and Miss Ackermann is editor of that depart- 
ment. Individually she represented the State of Penn- 
sylvania as one of the delegates to the International 
Sunday School Convention held in Jerusalem in April 
of that year. 

“ Along with this, a mission of a most unusual character 
was placed in her hands. The Universal Peace Union 
decided to send a Special Peace Envoy to the courts of 
Europe in the interests of peace and arbitration, and 
Miss Ackermann received the commission. She carried 
with her a message printed on parchment, bearing the 
seal and white ribbon of the Peace Union, and a peace 
flag. The Governor of Pennsylvania wrote a letter on 
parchment, bearing the seal of the Commonwealth, 
endorsing the envoy; and Mr. Hay, Secretary of State, 
gave her a strong backing. She is now a delegate to 
the Peace Congress. 

“The reflection which arises from reading the account 
of a mission undertaken, not in the interests of one 
country and one nation, but of all countries and all 
nations (for “the interest of all peoples is peace ”), is 
the position of advantage from which America can send 
it forth. America has nothing to gain from mixing up 
herself and her mighty interests with European quar- 
rels. Would she but maintain her old attitude of de- 
tachment from our complications, what would be her 
moral power! If, instead of tampering with imperial- 
ism, she would maintain the disinterested aloofness 
pointed out to her by her position, she might use her 
moral force to unite the nations in a League of Peace.” 





Thomas Paine on Reduction of Arma- 
ments. 

It is not even yet generally known to how large an 
extent the problem of the world’s armaments has occupied 
the minds of all the leaders of human thought for at 
least two centuries. Ilere is a passage from Thomas 
Paine’s work on “ The Rights of Man” (Part II, Chap.V., 
February, 1792) on limitation of armaments, which we 
have not seen in print in any recent historical account 
of opinion on this subject. It was brought to our atten- 
tion by Augustine Jones of Newton Highlands, Mass. 
It would be worthy of the most advanced international- 
ist of our time: 

“In the preceding part of this work, I have spoken of 
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an alliance between England, France and America for 
purposes which were to be afterwards mentioned. 
Though I have no direct authority on the part of 
America, I have good reason to conclude that she is dis- 
posed to enter into a consideration of such a measure, 
provided that the governments with which she might 
ally acted as national governments, and not as courts en- 
veloped in intrigue and mystery. That France as a na- 
tion and a national government would prefer an alliance 
with England is a matter of certainty. Nations, like 
individuals, who have long been enemies, without know- 
ing each other or knowing why, become the better 
friends when they discover the errors and impositions 
under which they had acted. 

“ Admitting, therefore, the probability of such a con- 
nection, I will state some matters by which such an alli- 
ance, together with that of Holland, might render service, 
not only to the parties immediately concerned, but to all 
Europe: 

“It is, I think, certain that if the fleets of England, 
France and Holland were confederated, they could pro- 
pose with effect a limitation to and a general dismantling 
of all the navies in Europe to a certain proportion to be 
agreed upon: 

“ First, that no new ship of war shall be built by any 
power in Europe, themselves included. 

“ Secondly, that all the navies now in existence shall 
be put back, suppose, to one-tenth of their present force. 
This will save to France and England at least two mil- 
lions sterling annually to each, and their relative force be 
in the same proportion as itis now. If men will permit 
themselves to think as rational beings ought to think, 
nothing can appear more ridiculous and absurd, exclusive 
of all moral reflections, than to be at the expense of 
building navies, filling them with men, and then hauling 
them into the ocean to try which can sink each other 
fastest. 

“ Peace, which costs nothing, is attended with infinitely 
more advantage than any victory with all its expense. 
But this, though it best answers the purpose of nations, 
does not that of court governments, whose habited policy 
is pretense for taxation, places and offices.” 
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New Books. 


EssENTIALS OF UnNitTep States History. By 


William A. Mowry and Blanche S. Mowry. New York: 
Silver, Burdett & Co. 434 pages. Finely illustrated. 


In this new work Dr. Mowry and his collaborator 
have sought to bring into the compass of a moderate- 
sized volume the essential points in the history of our 
country, in an attractive and realistic way suitable to 
pupils of the grammar grades just beginning the serious 
study of this subject. They have put emphasis on the 
personal element in the story of the country, rather than 
reciting mere facts and dates, seeking in this way to 
create in the boys and girls a strong love for the history 
of the nation. 

The book, with its fine series of illustrations, is a very 
attractive one, and is certain to find its way in a short 
time into many of the grammar schools of the country. 
We commend it to the careful inspection of those super- 
intendents and teachers who are looking for a history 
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text-book of this grade. Dr. Mowry is a veteran edu- 
cator, and writes from the point of view of the practical 
teacher who knows how difficult it is to create an inter- 
est in history among many boys and girls of twelve. 

The work is to be commended also because it is writ- 
ten from the newer point of view that history is not a 
chronicle of wars and details of campaigns and battles, 
but a record of the moral, intellectual, social, political, 
industrial and commercial life of the people and nation. 
The authors give proper attention to the wars of the 
country, as a part of its annals, but they lay the stress, 
not upon the fighting, etc., but upon causes and effects. 
They urge that the classroom where history is taught 
should be free from the spirit of militarism, and that 
glory and patriotism have no necessary connection with 
war. Written in this new spirit, and calling attention 
to the duty and growing tendency of nations to settle 
their difficulties by pacific methods, this work constitutes 
a valuable addition to the list of text-books on history 
for the use of schools. 


Tue Greater Parasces or Totstoy. By Walter 


Walsh, pastor of Gilfillan Memorial Church, Dundee, 
Scotland. London: C. W. Daniel, 3 Amen Corner. 
8vo. Cloth. 


This attractive little book is an attempt to summarize 
in a brief, simple, faithful way the principles of Tolstoy’s 
teaching, and to furnish an introduction to the study of 
the works of the great Russian reformer. Mr. Walsh 
considers Tolstoy’s four best-known works of fiction, 
« Anna Karenina,” “The Kreutzer Sonata,” “ Resurrec- 
tion ” and “ Work While Ye Have the Light,” as essen- 
tially parables, setting forth the principles and ideas to 
which Tolstoy has devoted all his later life. He here 
repeats, in a brief but accurate way, the substance of the 
stories, and then sets forth the lessons which they are 
intended to teach. Whatever Mr. Walsh does is not 
only conscientiously and carefully done, but done also 
with a warm love for his fellowmen and a deep interest 
in their true welfare. 


155 pages. 


By Jane Dearborn Mills. Philadelphia: 
Second edition. 


MARRIAGE. 


The Nune Licet Press. 84 pages. 


This excellent little book is an attempt to say, from 
the woman’s point of view, what ought to be, but is 
really never, said on the immensely important subject of 
marriage. It is written in a frank way, yet with a truly 
womanly delicacy and chasteness of expression that one 
rarely finds in books of this class. The true nature of 
marriage is unfolded with great insight, and the imper- 
fection and frequent injustice of existing marriage laws 
set forth in a bold, clear way, which, if not always satis- 
factory, compels thought on the subject, and will aid in 
the formation of sound views and customs in this matter 
of the supremest importance to the whole human race in 
all its relations. 


Tue First. Book or THE Homecrorrers. Guild- 
hall of the Homecrofters, 143 Main Street, Watertown, 
Mass. 


A booklet of more than one hundred pages published 
in the interest of the Homecrofters’ propaganda, that is, 
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the promotion of the ownership of small, intensely culti- 
vated rural homesteads, especially for the large class of 
city workers who have so little of the healthful condi- 
tions of suburban or rural life. “Get your wife and 
babies out of the tenements and out of the savagely de- 
teriorating environment of crowded city streets into 
God’s fresh air and sunshine, and plant them in a Home- 
croft,”— that is the problem which the Homecroft move- 
ment is attempting to solve —and a most noble and 
humane undertaking it is. A letter to the above address 
will put you in the way of getting this booklet, and of 
learning the details of the Homecroft enterprise. 
othe 
Pamphlets Received. 


VERBATIM REPORT OF THE FIVE DAys’ CONGO DEBATE in the Bel- 
gian Howse of Representatives, February 20, 27, 28; March 1, 2. Trans- 
Jated from the official stenographic report and annotated by FE. D. Morel. 
Issued by the Congo Reform Association, Liverpool, England. Price, one 
shilling. 

THE ORIGIN AND EARLY HISTORY OF THE REPUBLICAN Parry 
By William Barnes, Sr., Albany,N. Y. Prepared for the Semi-Centennial 
of the Republican Party. 
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International Arbitration and Peace 
Lecture Bureau, 
31 Beacon Street, Boston. 


The following persons may be secured to give lec- 
tures, club talks and addresses before public meetings, 
churches, schools and other organizations on interna- 
tional arbitration and peace. Those wishing their 
services should communicate directly with them as to 
dates and terms. 


Mrs. Fannie Fern Andrews, 378 Newbury St., Boston. 
E. Howard Brown, Earlham, Iowa. 

Ernest H. Crosby, 19 Liberty St., New York City. 

W. C. Dennis, State Department, Washington. 

Rev. Charles F. Dole, Jamaica Plain, Mass. 
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Dr. George W. Hoss, Wichita, Kansas. 

Rev. William G. Hubbard, Columbus, Ohio. 

Edwin D. Mead, 20 Beacon St., Boston. 

Lucia Ames Mead, 39 Newbury St., Boston. 

Dr. Ernst Richard, Columbia University, New York. 
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Benjamin F, Trueblood, 31 Beacon St., Boston. 
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CONSTITUTION 


OF THE 


AMERICAN PEACE SOCIETY. 


ARTICLE I. This Society shall be designated the ‘‘ AMERI- 
CAN PEACE SOCIETY.” 

Art. II. This Society, being founded on the principle that 
war is contrary to the spirit of Christianity and of all true 
religion and morality, shall have for its object to illustrate the 
inconsistency of war with this spirit, to show its baleful 
influence on all the great interests of mankind, and to devise 
means for insuring universal and permanent peace. 

Art. III. All persons desirous of promoting yeace on 
earth and goodwill towards men may become members of 
this society. 

Art. IV. Every annual member of the Society shall pay a 
yearly contribution of two dollars; the payment of twenty- 
five dollars at one time shall constitute any person a Life 
member. 

Art. V. The chairmanof each corresponding committee, 
the officers and delegates of every auxiliary contributing to 
the funds of this Society and every minister of the gospel who 
preaches once a year on the subject of peace, and takes up a 
collection in behalf of the cause, shall be entitled to the privi- 
leges of regular members. 

Arr. VI. All contributors shall be entitled within the 
year to one-half the amount of their contributions in the publi- 
cations of the Society. 

Art. VII. The Officers of this Society shall be a President, 
Vice-Presidents, a Secretary, a Treasurer, an Auditor and a 
Board of Directors, consisting of not more than twenty members 
of the Society, including the President, Secretary and Treas- 
urer, who shall be ex-officio members of the Board. All Offi- 
cers shall hold their offices until their successors are appointed, 
and the Board of Directors shall have power to fill vacancies 
in any office of the Society. There shall be an Executive 
Committee of seven, consisting of the President, Secretary 
and five Directors to be chosen by the Board, which Com- 
mittee shall, subject to the Board of Directors, have the entire 
control of the executive and financial affairs of the Society. 
Meetings of the Board of Directors or the Executive Com- 
mittee may be called by the President, the Secretary, or two 
members of such body. The Society or the Board of Direc- 
tors may invite persons of well-known legal ability to act as 
Honorary Counsel. 

ArT. VIII. The Society shall hold an annual meeting at 
such time and place as the Board of Directors may appoint, to 
receive their own and the Treasurer’s report, to choose officers, 
and transact such other business as may come before them. 

Art. IX. The object of this Society shall never be changed; 
but the Constitution may in other respects be altered, on 
recommendation of the Executive Committee, or of any ten 
members of the Society, by a vote of three-fourths of the 
members present at any regular meeting. 
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at 3 Park Street, Boston, 
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Blackwell, gives the news of the move- | 
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ment for equal rights for women all 
over the world. $1.50 per year. 


subscription, 3 months, 25 cents. 
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